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LUCUBRATIONS ON LOVE. 


BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 


Oh! Love! Thou greatest passion of the 
human breast—mysterious arbiter of fate be- 
low! by what strange agencies are thy effects 
produced, and where lay those secret springs 
that thy hand calleth into being, and that power, 
which, like the rod of the Israelite, causeth a 
stream of happiness to gush from a rock in 
the wilderness, whence emanates a flood that, 
like the o’erflowings of the Egyptian river, 
fertilises wherever it touches, and, to continue 
the simile, brings with it, like the Nile, scenes 
also of desolation and despair? Exhaustless 
theme, of which none yet have tired!—a subject 
that will be written on as eagerly, and perused 
as anxiously, two thousand years hence as now. 
Whether it be the devoted fervency of a first 
love—the hallowed recollection of a buried one 
—or the more staid attachment of after days— 
the result is the same. Memory clings to the 
retrospect of these with more tenacity than to 
the every-day passions that rise and fall, as the 
blood becomes warm or cool, like the mercury 
jn a barometer. Who is there that does not 
look back upon his first love with pleasure and 
regret—that does not remember the warm 
emotions of his heart when the object of its ado- 
ration was near, and its uneasy throbbings when 
doomed to suffer the sorrowings of absence ? 
Who is there, we repeat, that would abandon the 
recollection of these things, and the soothing 
influence they bring with them, for all the 


wealth the world could yield them? Not one. 
They are twined too closely round the chords 
of that great AZolian harp, the human heart, 
where the slightest vibration will suffice to call 
forth the melody within, and where, like 
Memnon’s statue, a lively strain follows the 
rising of the sun of happiness, whilst a plaintive 
one accompanies the sunset. A flower, a song, 
a word, a few notes of music, will restore the 
link that Time has broken; it will recal the 
presence of the loved one and the associations 
connected with the past, whilst memory, like 
the golden hues of departing day, will so invest 
each with a borrowed lustre, that age will forget 
its wrinkles, and youth its cares, in the con- 
templation of the time when all around breathed 
of the “‘ purple light of love and young desire.” 

Come! that’s not so bad for a beginning. 
Now, we know what you are going to say, 
reader of ours, but we will forestal you. You 
shall not so much as even open your lips. W® 
know all about the remarks you are on the eve 
of making. How, firstly, we are egotistical ; 
secondly, we are sentimental, and that thirdly, 
you did not expect to find in Bradshaw's 
Journal anything approaching to the hacknied 
openings of romance chapters, decked with all 
the tinsel of metaphor and what the lawyers 
call ‘‘the various appurtenances thereunto 
belonging.” We know all about this, and your 
predilection for articles on the arts and sciences. 
But what we are going to contend for is, that 
love is nothing more nor less than a science, 
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and a science, too, that has had more professors 
than physiology, chronology, conchology, me- 
teorology, and a hundred other ologies to boot. 
The heart is a steam-engine, of which mind is 
the boiler, and man the locomotive ; a broken 
heart is the bursting of the boiler, and the 
power of regulating the proper heat required 
constitutes the science. We need not speak of 
its relation to the “arts,” for our fair friends 
use so many themselves, that we fear the par- 
ticularisation of all would be tedious—of a 
few, invidious. As for expounders of its 
mysteries, we can boast of more than ever 
astronomy, physiognomy, and its sister onomies 
ever had. For their “‘ Bridgewater Treatises,” 
we will show a thousand others. For their 
Brougham, we have our Byron; for their 
Whewell, our Waller; for their Malthus, our 
Moore. And then with what glowing fervency 
of language have they illustrated their subject! 
What ‘thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” lie hidden within their pages? What 
sunlight dwells upon each line, what exquisite 
gems of intellect are wrought by the poet’s 
magic! What—but talk of geology, give us 
love-ology, and here let us strive to show our 
readers (on the principle of a school examina- 
tion) how we ourselves have profited by a study 
of this alluring science. 

Love is a guest sooner entertained than per- 
ceived, and yet sooner perceived than known ; 
much easier known than understood, and yet 
better understood than described or defined. 
This is as if it challenged only the heart for its 
proper apartment, and disdained any remove 
up into the brain. Love admits of no inter- 
preter but itself, and speaks in a language, 
which though easily understood by those whose 
excited imaginations supply the place of real 
images, is yet an unknown tongue to the world 
at large. We may safely affirm, therefore, 
that Cupid is not only blind but dumb, making 
all parts of the body vocal, except the tongue. 
Mence it is that lovers are more eloquent in 
their sighs than in their words. By ‘nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles”—the vocal 
' ambassadors of desire—they treat about their 
union and read each other’s souls in glances. 
Their colloquies, like those of angels, are 
made by intuition, and they express them- 
selves also, not by the intellect, but by the 
will. Thus, if to philosophise be nothing but 
to contemplate ideas, then to love is to bea 
philosopher; for if every man loves (as Plato 
wrote, and we believe) according to the power 
of his understanding, then excessive love is 
but an argument of superior mental capabilities. 
Love, it must be borne in mind, also, is 
neither changeful nor inconstant, for the judg- 
ments of love, like those of fate, are unalterable 
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and perpetual, constant and immutable, for he 
who can cease to love her whom he has once 
loved, does but dream that he loved, and he 
who retreats can never have loved at all, for 
the conjunction of two hearts, like its sequent, 
matrimony, admits of no divorce. Lovers, 
too, divest themselves of their own souls, in 
order that they may be the more happily filled 
with others; hence the absence of mind so 
common amongst the class. We believe Py- 
thagoras to have been correct in his doctrine 
of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
when he loved, but not when he philosophised. 
But had we a pen plucked from the pinion of 
Cupid, and dipped in the nectar of the gods, 
we should fail in describing what ‘ove is, 
after all. 

It resembles alone light in its operations, 
being scattered over all nature, and though 
familiar to every body, is not properly un- 
derstood by any. It is likened in its ethereal 
properties to a sigh, for could we find a painter 
able to depict the one, his image would repre- 
sent the other. It is all over eyes; so far is 
it from being blind, as some old dotards of 
poets would have us believe, who certainly 
were blind themselves, it (we use the neuter 
pronoun advisedly) has a mouth, too, ay, and 
we may add a pair of hands, but the attributes 
of sense are reversed, for the hands speak in 
the silent pressure, and you may feel at a 
distance every word that proceeds from the 
mouth. Whatever it be, of this we are certain, 
that love is an imperious passion, which, having 
once entered upon the borders of the mind, 
instantly becomes a tyrant, over-running all 
the faculties, subverting the laws and govern- 
ment of reason, subjugating the heart, and 
demolishing all the fortresses that wisdom can 
raise against it. In fact, as Butler says in his 
Hudibras,— 

“ Love’s but an ague that’s reversed, 
Whose hot fit takes the patient first, 
That after burns with cold as much 
As ice in Greenland does the touch ; 
Melts in the furnace of desire, 

Like glass that’s but the ice of fire, 


And when his heat of fancy’s over, 
Becomes as hard and frail a lover.” 


But let us hope that this is the exception not 
the rule. Constancy is the brightest gem in 
the girdle of either man or woman, and 
its continuance, like the band that united 
the Siamese twins, connecting both yet be- 
longing to neither, is the very mystic girdle 
itself. 


“ For ill does he deserve a lover’s name, 
Whose pale weak flame, 
Its heat cannot retain, 
In spite of absence, hatred and disdain, 
But does at once like paper set on fire, 
Burn and expire.” 
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Thus love ceases not though what is loved 
hath ceased to be, and here let us introduce to 
the reader a certain monk of the olden time, 
hight Jeronymo Bonarelli, who in “ choice 
Italian,” discourseth of the origin of love as 
follows—the passage, for the better understand- 
ing of the reader, being rendered into our 
*“‘ vulgar” tongue. ‘‘ When Jupiter first formed 
man and all souls, he touched every one with 
several pieces of loadstone, and afterwards put 
all the pieces in a place by themselves ; like- 
wise the souls of women, after he had touched 
them, were put in a magazine by themselves. 
Afterwards, when he had sent the souls into 
bodies, he brought those of the women to the 
place where the loadstones were which touched 
the men, and told every one to take one piece. 
The thievish souls took several pieces, and 
concealed them, but many were content with 
one. Now, when that man meets with that 
woman that hath the piece which touched his 
soul, it is impossible but that he must love her, 
the loadstone, which she hath, attracting his 
soul ; and hence proceed the various effects of 
love. Those who are loved by many are the 
thievish souls, who took several of the portions 
of the loadstone, and when one loves another, 
that loves not him in return, that is one who 
took his loadstone but he not hers, and from 
this it often comes to pass that we see some 
persons love others who, in our eyes, are no- 
thing amiable or worthy of being loved!” So 
far inditeth the worthy monk, but what shall 
we say to the hint touching the loadstone, and 
promulgated too in the eleventh century! Is 
it not a fore-cast shadow of the discovery of 
the mariner’s compass ? 

But heyday ! here we are prating ourselves 
into mathematics after all, let us conclude, 
therefore, for fear of a relapse, by giving a few 
lines of advice to those interested in its recep- 
tion. Reader, (if we can) to be serious, in thy 
selection of her who is to be thine inamorato, 
and maybe thy superior moiety, choose one 
whose piety and virtue have duly estimated the 
chains of Providence, and who has accordingly 
made a proper estimate of all occurrences ; 
whose soul is too great—too noble to be 
crushed under the weight of adverse storms, 
and whose temper is yet at the same time, easy 
and affable—who is a stranger to disguise, 
and yet not so free and open as to give grounds 
for contempt—one to whom nature has been 
liberal in good features and proportions of body, 
but whose mind is fairer than either—who is 
witty without. malevolence, modest without 
weakness, and jealous of nothing but her 
own honour—one who is generous, not profuse, 
and whose prudence can secure you from any 
inspection into her family: accounts~a good 


housekeeper, that can appear as great with one 
hundred a year as her neighbour with two— 
one who believes that her person is a figure, 
and her portion a cypher, which, added to her, 
advances the sum, but alone signifies nothing 
—one, in short, whose virtue, merit, and ac- 
complishments can rather be imitated than 
equalled by her associates, and whose greatest 
ambition is to manifest her love for you. When 
such a being is found, esteem her as she deserves, 


BRITISH ADMIRALS. 
( With Portraits in No. XXV.) 


DUNCAN—HOWE. 

Adam, Viscount Duncan, was born in Scot- 
land on the Ist of July, 1731. He commenced 
his naval career under Captain Haldane of the 
Shoreham frigate, and in 1749, served as a 
midshipman, in the Centurion, under Com- 
mander Keppel on the Mediterranean station. 
Having attained the rank of post-captain in 
1761, he served under Keppei in the expedi- 
tion against Havannah, where he took upon 
himself, privately, to burn several Spanish 
ships, which the governor seemed desirous of 
saving. ‘This act,” it is said, ‘“‘was much 
approved by the besiegers, in both departments 
of the service, as the most expeditious mode 
of settling a troublesome dispute; for obvious 
reasons, however, the affair was kept extremely 
quiet.” 

Duncan bore a conspicuous part in the battle 
between the British and Spanish fleets, on the 
16th of January, 1780, at which time he com- 
manded the Monarch, a seventy-four gun ship. 
In 1782 he was appointed to the Blenheim of 
ninety guns, in which he proceeded with Lord 
Howe to the relief of Gibraltar. 

Rising gradually, he became vice-admiral of 
the white in 1794, and in the February of the 
following year, received the command of a 
squadron stationed in the North Sea, to act 
against the Dutch fleet then lying in the Texel. 
He was employed in this service when the 
mutiny which had broken out in the channel- 
fleet spread to the vessel under his command, 
the Venerable. He immediately ordered the 
crew on deck, and told them that he would, 
with his own hand, put to death the first man 
who should presume to display the slightest 
symptoms of rebellion. One of them doing 
so, Duncan was only prevented from cutting 
him down by the interference of the chaplain. 
He then exclaimed—* Let those who will stand 
by me and my officers, pass over immediately 
to the larboard side of the ship.” The whole 
crew obeyed, with the exception of six, who 
were immediately seized and put in irons, but 
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restored to liberty, after a brief confinement, 
on expressing contrition for their conduct. 

The Dutch admiral, De Winter, having left 
the Texel, Duncan came up with him off 
Camperdown on the llth of October, 1787, 
and succeeded in capturing two frigates from 
the enemy, and nine line of battle ships, for 
which brilliant victory he was created a viscount, 
voted the thanks of parliament, and granted a 
pension of £3000 per annum; with reversion 
to his two immediate successors in the title. 

He was made admiral of the white on the 
14th of February 1799, and about a year 
afterwards, he returned from service. 

He died on the 4th of August, 1804, leaving 
several children by his wife, a daughter of 
Lord President Dundas. 

Duncan, who combined with a lofty daring, 
the purest spirit of piety, was a steady friend, 
an affectionate relative, and a kind commander. 

The profile of Duncan is taken from a medal 
designed by Mudie, and executed by Webb. 


Richard, Earl Howe, was born in 1725, 
was the second son of Lord Viscount Howe, 
by the daughter of Baron Kilmansegg. He 
left Eton-school at the age of fourteen, to enter 
the navy; and in 1745 was raised to the rank 
of commander, in the Baltimore sloop-of-war, 
with which he joined a squadron cruising off 
the coast of Scotland. Here he displayed his 
courage and conduct by engaging, in company 
with another armed ship, two French frigates 
of thirty guns, which were conveying troops 
and ammunition to the Pretender. Notwith- 
standing a severe wound in the head, he con- 
tinued a desperate action till both the enemy’s 
ships were obliged to sheer off. The rank of 
post-captain was the immediate reward of this 
service. 

He was first appointed to a frigate, and was 
afterwards made captain of Admiral Knowles’s 
own ship of eighty guns in Jamaica, with 
which, at the peace in 1748, he returned to 
England. 

Having had commands on the Guinea station 
and up the Straits during the continuance of 
peace, he was appointed, on the renewal of 
war, to the Dunkirk of sixty guns, making 
part of Admiral Boscawen’s squadron in North 
America; and he captured, off Newfoundland, 
the Alcide French man-of-war of sixty-four 
guns. 

In 1758 he was intrusted with a small 
squadron fitted out for the annoyance of the 
French coasts, with which he destroyed a 
number of ships and magazines at St. Malo’s. 
He afterwards assisted in taking the town and 
destroying the basin of Cherbourg; and in the 
unfortunate affair of St. Cas, he displayed his 


active and courageous humanity in proceeding 
through the thickest fire in his own barge in 
order to save as many as possible of our re- 
tiring soldiers. In that year, 1758, by the 
death of his elder brother, he succeeded to the 
title of an Irish viscount and the family estate. 

In 1759 he shared in the honour of Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke’s victory over the French fleet 
commanded by Conflans. He continued to 
serve in the channel, and was captain to Ad- 
miral the Duke of York on board the Amelia. 
On the return of peace, he was appointed a 
lord of the Admiralty, and afterwards treasurer 
of the navy. In 1770 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and made 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean ; and 
in 1775 he rose successively to the ranks of 
rear-admiral of the white, and vice-admiral of 
the blue, 

On the breaking out of the war with France, 
Lord Howe sailed for the coast of America, 
with a squadron destined to act against D’Es- 
taign, who commanded the French force in 
that quarter. He conducted a defensive cam- 
paign with honour, and, on his return, was 
raised in 1782 to an English earldom. In the 
following year he was appointed first lord of 
the Admiralty, which office’ he resigned on a 
change of ministry, but resumed on another 
change. He was made admiral of the white 
in 1787, and advanced to an earldom of Great 
Britain in 1788. 

When the war with France was renewed in 
1793, Earl Howe, at the king’s particular re- 
quest, accepted the command of the channel- 
fleet. It was not till June Ist, 1794, that he 
was able to strike a decisive blow; but on 
that day, with twenty-five ships of the line, 
he brought to action a fleet of twenty-six ships 
of the line which the French by vast exertions 
had been able to send to sea; and the result 
was a complete victory, in which seven of the 
enemy’s ships were captured, one of which 
sunk before possession could be taken of her, 
and several were crippled. On the part of the 
English not a ship was lost; and this great 
success was obtained with a comparatively 
small loss of men, while the slaughter among 
the enemy’s crews was very great. The grati- 
tude of the nation to the brave commander and 
his associates was proportioned to the impor- 
tance of their service, and the first of June is 
consigned to futurity among the most splendid 
days of the British naval calendar. 

Lord Howe, in the following year, was made 
general of marines; and in 1797 he resigned 
his naval command, to which age and infirmi- 
ties now rendered him unequal. The order of 
the Garter decorated his final retreat. When, 
in the same year, the alarming mutiny of the 
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dangers, his influence and experience materially | 
contributed to prevent the mischief, and bring 
back the defaulters to their duty. Having 
_thus sealed his long and honourable services to 
‘his country and profession, he expired on 
| August 5th 1799, at the age of seventy-three, 
| leaving only female issue. 

| Our profile of the admiral is from a medal 
‘by Mudie, executed by Wyon. 


WALKS IN THE STREETS.—No. II. 


HEADS AND FACEs, 


BOLTON ROGERSON. 


_ Of the wonderful phenomena in nature, there 
_are none that more generally command admira- 
tion and excite astonishment than the diversity of 
the human countenance. Upwards of eight 
‘hundred millions of people exist upon the 
earth, and out of this immense multitude not 
_two are living whose faces are exactly alike. 
-However near the resemblance may seem 
between members of one family, yet on ex- 
amination it will always be found that there 
| are some points of dissimilarity—some obvious, 
| though perhaps undefinable, marks of difference. 
No matter what race man belongs to—no 
matter what his country or colour— whether he 
be white or black—whether he be born in the 
cold regions of Lapland, or claim kindred with 
the swarthy Ethiop—the line of distinction is 
always there. To expatiate on the wisdom 
and power displayed in such a provision would 
be here out of place, and at the same time 
| perfectly needless—they must be clear to all. 
| What a wide scope for speculation and 
| amuseraent do the streets afford, with respect 
to the various countenances that are continually 
| hovering about us! Did you ever speculate 
| on faces, reader? If not, take a ramble with 
/me, and we will examine afew. Is not that 
| a beautiful child, with its sunny curls waving 
| in the breeze, and its wild laugh of joy, and 
| its free, careless, and graceful boundings, as 
| if it ** felt its life in every limb?” It is indeed 
_a bright and happy creature, and its face is as 
_ clear and as radiant as a silver cloud pierced by 
_sunbeams. It has not been long enough from 
, Heaven for the light of the angel to have faded 
| away from it—beautiful are the flowers of the 
field, but still more beautiful are those human 
| flowers in which are beating living hearts. 
Let us pass on, and leave it in its innocence 
and purity, without indulging in one gloomy 
. foreboding as to its future Jot. 
Here is a street which looks like a human 
a so dense and continuous is the crowd 
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fleet threatened the nation with new and urgent | which passes along it. From an me heur in 


the morning until a late one at night, anxious 
and earnest faces meet you in this busy 
thoroughfare, and were the countenances truly 
an index of the mind, what a strange medley 
of thoughts and passions would be exposed to 
our view — one, no doubt, that the stoutest heart 
would shudder to contemplate. Under a smooth 
cheek and asmiling lip how many bitter feelings 
are hidden! Few would suppose that yonder 
individual who greets all with courtesy, and 
whose face has not a shadow of care upen it, 
is now upon the eve of bankruptcy, and is 
almost stricken to the earth with the agony of 
his heart. The world of commerce is a severe 
school, and bitter and difficult are the duties of 
its disciples! If a believer in the science of 
physiognomy were in want of subjects to 
speculate upon, he must look among the lower 
ranks for them, and most assuredly not amongst 
commercial men, or the aristocracy. The faces 
of the uneducated and toiling poor are swayed 
and stirred by their passions like the breeze- 
blown wave, but most of those who have 
studied the world bear faces as unmoved by 
the tumults of the mind as is the ice-bound 
river by the tempest. There are certainly 
some professional faces which there is scarcely 
any mistaking, and these are the most peculiar 
amongst clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and sol- 
diers. It is said that the great Prince of Condé 
was very expert in a sort of physiognomy which 
showed the peculiar habits, motions, and pos- 
tures of familiar life and mechanical employ- 
ments. He would sometimes lay wagers with 
his friends, that he would guess, upon the 
Pont Neuf, what trade persons were of that 
passed by, from their walk and air. ‘This, 
however, is a very different matter to. the 
judging of the character from the face alone, 
because you have all the advantages of gait, 
general bearing, and dress, to aid you in your 
conjectures. Who, for instance, could mistake 
an actor, or a tailor? These two classes are 
quite distinctive in their outward appearances 
—as easily known as bakers and sweeps—and 
the one is as unmistakeable, with his swaggering 
air and tawdry finery, as is the other, with his 
shabby tight-fitting garments, and trowsers 
bulging out at the knees. 

Though I do not profess to believe in phy- 
siognomy as a science, I cannot help at times 
indulging in prepossessions or speculations at 
first sight; and however wrong may be the 
impression formed, I find it difficult to eradicate 
it. Look at the face which now moves slowly 
past, and with averted glance seems as though 
it would fain escape unnoticed. I would stake 
my existence that its owner has‘ had his 
heart steeped in poverty and affliction.— 
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The wrinkles of misery, not of age, are im- | memory! Never knew I one so thoroughly 
pressed there: it is one of those countenances | imbued with true poetic fervour and enthusiasm 
that, once seen, haunts my memory for days, | as thyself—thy soul was attuned to all things 


and even looks at me in my dreams. Have | 
you never seen a face amidst the crowd that | 
brought to your mind some dear friend or early | 
love over whom the grave had long since closed? | 
Have you never encountered eyes that looked | 
into your own like those of a reproachful spirit, 
seeming to chide your for hours misspent, and 
recalling to you the unfulfilled promises of 
your youth? There have been times that, 
when wandering along in careless mood, I have 
been so powerfully struck by one of these 
resemblances that my whole frame has been 
shaken as though by electricity. 

“Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies !” 
A chance look has conjured up before me some 
whose place no after-friendship or connection 
can ever supply. Some who were known and , 
loved in the early period of existence, ere the | 
serpent of suspicion had crept among the | 
flowers of the heart’s Eden, and when guile 
and envy were unknown. Where are they | 
scattered, those beings whom memory paints | 
in colours so bright and glowing? 


Where are | 
those unstained and fay-like creatures who first | 
awakened gleams of affection in my young 
heart? Where are the friends of my school 
days, those frank spirits whose souls seemed | 
ever on their lips, and whose aspirations of the | 
future were undimmed by cloud or shadow ? | 
They are not all dead: the bodies of many | 
still live, but—the rest hath departed. The 
fair girls have in numerous instances become | 
haggard and neglected wives, and if I meet | 
them it is with feelings of painful embarrass- | 
ment and regret. The boys are transformed | 
to men—the hunger of gain hath penetrated | 
into their souls, the troubles and anxieties of 
the world have poisoned the springs of their | 
existence, and the hand of care hath chequered 
their features with deep and indelible lines. 
They are no longer mates for me. There was 
one who, though known at a later period of 
life than those to whom I have referred, was 
yet my true companion and friend ; and had he 
lived, I have an inward and unalterable con- 
viction that neither time nor fortune, nor the 
slanders of evil tongues, nor all the countless 
perils and changes incident to humanity, would 
have operated so as to cause disunion between 
our souls. Truly has Wordsworth said, that 


“the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 


Warm and generous-hearted William Rowlin- 
son, I cannot resist paying a tribute to thy 


good and beautiful, and thy mind ever revolted 
at all that savoured of baseness or oppression. 
A brilliant future was just opened to thee— 
the world was beginning to know and appre- 
ciate thy aspirations, and all seemed to point 
out and cheer thee on toa happy and glorious 
career, when the dark and treacherous waves 
closed over thy head, and thou wert lost for 
ever. May Heaven be thy portion !* 

I trust the reader will pardon this digression, 
and still accompany me in my rambles. Of all 
living objects, it must be acknowledged that 
woman is the most pure, devoted, and beautiful. 
How refreshing it is to encounter in the street 
her bright and fawn-like eyes, and to gaze on 
the sweet and spiritual faces which peer out 
from the small bonnets, and appear, when 
surrounded by luxuriant tresses, like roses 
veiled and shadowed by their own foliage! 
Lovely and gentle beings! my blessings rest 
upon you—ye are indeed what the stars are to 
the night, and the flowers to the garden, and ray- 
less and barren would the world be without you. 

There is much scope for speculative philoso- 
phy in the streets, and some very curious facts 
result from an accurate observation. I was 
much interested by reading some time ago, in 
the Phrenological Journal, some remarks on 
the size of the head, national and provincial, 
by a London hat-manufacturer. I am nota 
phrenologist, nor do I wish to bring the science 
prominently before my readers; my only mo- 
tive in alluding to the article just mentioned, 
is to avail myself of some curious facts which 
are stated in it, and which I think will be 
generally interesting. The writer states that, 
commencing with London, a perceptible dif- 
ference will be observed between the higher 
and lower classes of society. In the former, 
the majority are above the medium, while 
among the latter it is very rare to find a large 
head. This is easily proved by the different 
qualities of hats in requisition, in the manu- 
facturing of which a distinct difference in the 
seale of sizes is observed. Taking the two 
extremes of society, this rule will be found 
invariable throughout the country, the middle 
ranks of life forming a medium between the 
two. Establishments at the west end of the 
town, confined exclusively to the service of 
the higher circles, require more large hats in 
proportion than other hatters whose trade is 


* The friend alluded to was a poet of no mean order, 
and would have been, if fate had spared him a few years 
longer, one of the brightest ornaments of his native town. 
Poor Rowlinson was drowned, in the spring of existence, 
whilst bathing in the river Thames. 
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confined to the middle ranks; and again, the 
business with the lower class presents the same 
relation to the class above them, requiring a 
greater proportion of small hats than either of 
the other classes. These statements can be 
proved in a variety of ways. Take the average 
sizes of livery-hats for servants, the scale will 
be found less than for their masters. The sizes 
observed in furnishing a regiment of soldiers 
are easily ascertained. Sea-faring men, and 
individuals connected with shipping and on the 
water, wear a peculiar small hat; and the 
japanned leather hat, the dog-hair hats worn 
by carters, waggoners, and the labouring agri- 
culturist, the round-crown-shoulder hats, in 
use by coal-heavers, corn-porters, &c., and 
the common plated hats in general request by 
the working classes, present great facility for 
judging of general measurements for the lower 
orders, in all of which, as compared with the 
finest hat made, there is a striking and manifest 
difference. The weavers of Spitalfields have 
extremely small heads, and such is the case in 
Coventry, almost exclusively peopled by 
weavers, 

Leaviig London, to the north and north- 
east, in the counties of Hertford, Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, a greater number of small heads 
will be found than in any other part of the 
empire. Essex and Hertfordshire are the most 
remarkable for requiring small-sized hats, and 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex there is an increase 
in size of the usual average. The inland 
counties in general are upon nearly the same 
scale. Towards Devonshire and Cornwall the 
heads are quite of the full sizes—many very 
large hats are required for both counties. The 
Welsh heads are above the general average; and 
in the county of Hereford, on the borders of 
Wales, they are much superior to the London 
averege. The counties of Lancashire, York- 
shire, Cumberland, and Northumberland have 
more large heads in proportion than any other 
part of the country. The largest sizes have 
their origin in the northern part of England, 
or Scotland, and the small head is found in the 
districts before alluded to as exhibiting that 
peculiarity, Essex, &c. The full-sized head is 
known to be possessed by the Scotch, and the 
scale of measurement in furnishing a Scotch 
regiment is larger than that required for an 
English one. A manufacturer at Manchester 
received an order from a London house to send 
off immediately a particular quality of hats. 
Having the same description of order ready 
packed for Scotland, he sent off that packet 
promptly to oblige his London correspondent, 
without any regard to the sizes, to the Metro- 
polis. To the mortification of the individual 
to whom they were invoiced, they proved to 
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be perfectly unsaleable, from the whole of them 
being very large in sizes! 

All northern nations have large heads; the 
Norwegian sailor’s is much superior in point of 
size to the English, and the women’s bon- 
nets and hats exported to that country are 
required larger than is necessary for the popu- 
lation at home. New blocks had to be made 
in France, of a larger size, for the British army ; 
and it was some years after the peace before 
Parisian hatters could fit English gentlemen 
who appplied to them. The French head is 
known to be smaller than the English. Hats 
for the West Indies are smaller than the En- 
glish standard ; and those exported to our 
colonies can safely be stated to be generally 
below the sizes of the average English Mead. 

Dr. Spurzheim, treating of national faces, 
says, ‘‘The inhabitants of the south-west of 
Scotland, those of the north-east, and those of 
the Highlands, belong to three different races. 
England and Ireland have been occupied by 
various nations ; particular districts of each have 
a population originally different. In the county 
of Norfolk, the same round and well-fed figures 
are seen which Rubens has transferred to his 
canvas from natives of Holland.” There is a 
race inhabiting a portion of the south-west 
coast of Ireland, distinctly different from the 
general class of Irish, both in features and 
cerebral development, whose ancestors are 
believed to have been originally from Spain. 
That race exhibits still several peculiar marks 
of the Spanish character. It is well known 
that national heads exist as well as national 
faces, and that there is a possibility of tracing 
one as well as the other. 

I shall, in conclusion, content myself with 
merely noticing the fact of the number of per- 
sons who are in the habit of wearing spectacles. 
A century or so ago, any one who walked the 
streets furnished with these aids to vision, was 
looked upon as a marvel—as something for the 
populace to gaze and wonder at, but at the 
present time, so common is the habit, that the 
most ignorant and vulgar look upon it asa 
thing unworthy of remark. It is said that 
spectacles first became known about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century ; an inscription 
on the tomb of a nobleman, Salvinus Armatus 
of Florence, who died 1317, states that he was 
the inventor. The person, however, who first 
made the invention public, was Alexander Spina, 
a native of Pisa. He happened to see a pair 
of spectacles in the hands of a person who 
would or could not explain the principles of 
them to him; but he succeeded in making a 
pair for himself, and immediately made their 
construction public for the good of others. 

So much for heads and faces. 
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@riginal poetry. 
THE PATRIOT’S BATTLE PRAYER, 
PARAPHRASED FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, 
(Author of “ Hours with the Muses.”) 


Father of life! to thee, to thee, I call— 
The cannon sends its thunders to the sky; 
The winged fires of slaughter round me fall : 
Great God of battles ! let thy watchful eye 
Look o’er and guard me in this perilous hour, 
And if my cause be just, oh! arm me with thy power! 


Oh! lead me, Father, to a glorious end— 
To well-won freedom, or a martyr’s death ; 
I bow submissive to thy will, and send 
A soul-felt prayer to thee in every breath : 
Do with me as beseems thy wisdom, Lord, 
But let not guiltless blood defile my maiden sword ! 


God, I acknowledge thee, and hear thy tongue 
In the soft whisper of the falling leaves, 
As well as in the tumult of the throng 
Arrayed for fight—this human mass that heaves 
Like the vexed ocean. I adore thy name, 
Oh, bless me, God of grace, and lead me unto fame! 


Oh! bless me, Father! in thy mighty hand 
I place’ what thou hast lent—my mortal life; 
I know it will depart at thy command, 
Yet will I praise thee, God, in peace or strife; 
Living or dying, God, my voice shall raise 
To thee, Eternal Power! the words of prayer and praise. 


I glorify thee, God; I come not here 
To fight for false ambition, vainly brave ; 

I wield my patriot-sword for things more dear,— 
Home and my father-land: the name of slave 

My sons shall not inherit, God of Heaven! 

For freedom’s cause and thee, my sacred vow is given. 


God, I am dedicate to thee for ever ; 
Death, which is legion here, may turn me round ; 
Within my heart the invader’s steel may quiver, 
And spill my life-blood on the crimson ground ; 
Still am I thine, and unto thee I call, 
Father, I seek the foe—forgive me if I fall ! 


WILD FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. CAULTON. 
TRUTH AND FAITH. 


Wild flowers, field flowers, what do ye bring ?— 
“Thoughts of the verdant and dancing spring ; 
Of the shadowy beds with primroses pale, 
Of the violet breath on the scented gale, 
Of the waving heath, with its purple bell, 
Of the lady-feen by the springing well, 
Of the wild wood-path, with its tangled stems, 
And the fields with their bending and living gems.” 


Wild flowers, wild flowers, what can ye tell ?— 
“The secret tales of our lonely dell ; 

We can tell the words of the blackbird’s song, 
As his notes the ev’ning winds prolong ; 
We know the tale the nightingale weaves, 
And the joyous hum of the springing leaves— 
The voice of the winds in their yng to low, 
And the rivulet’s laughing song we know.” 
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Wil1 flowers, wild flowers, what can ye give !— 
‘A lesson of faith, to all who live, 

A whisper of truth to every one 
Who deemeth his hope and his joy both gone. 
Do we not shew forth His love who made 
Our home in the wild and the woody glade, 
Who decked us with beauty and made us fair, 
And breathed on us odours to scent the air? 
Thinkest thou not He loveth to gaze 
On the grace we shed on the rough pathways? 
Then if upon things so fragile as we 
He josketh wich love,—much more on ye, 
Who must live through a long eternity. 
Yes, this is our lesson,—no life-track is dead, 
If light from his pillar upon it be shed ; 
Then banish thy fears, thy sad thoughts yield 
To the moral told by Flowers of the Field.” 


On the day of Lord Eldon’s resignation of 
the great seal, a certain little lawyer, after ex- 


| patiating, at a dinner party, on the public 


merits of that noble and learned person, pro- 
ceeded to speak of his kindness and conde- 
scension towards the barristers of his court. 
“To me,” added he, ‘the loss is irreparable, 
for Lord Eldon always behaved to me quite 
like a father.” ‘‘ Yes,” said B , who was 
one of the company, ‘I understood that he 
always treated you quite like a child.” 


Dovsts.—It is related that Mede had all 
his scholars come to him at his chambers in 
the evening; and the first question he put to 
each was, ‘Quid dubitas?”” What doubts 
have you met with in your studies to day?” 
for he supposed, that to doubt nothing, and to 
understand nothing, was just the same thing. 
This was right, and the only method to make 
young men exercise their rational powers, and 
not to acquiesce in what they learn mechanically 
and by rote, with an indolence of spirit, which 
prepares them to receive and swallow implicitly 
whatever is offered them.—Reproof of Brutus. 


Tue suortest Act or 
Coke says, the shortest act of parliament ever 
passed, was one passed in the fifth year of the 
reign of Henry IV., for restraining the making 
of gold. It is briefly as follows :—‘‘ None 
from henceforth shall sue to multiply gold or 
silver, or use the craft of multiplication; and 
if any the same do he shall incur the pain of 
felony.” 


A beau is every thing of a woman but the 
sex, and nothing of a man beside it. 
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